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Abstract : This article seeks to take a position different from John Hartung’s position 
in his article entitled, “Love Thy Neighbor: The Evolution of In-Group Morality. ” His 
article was originally written in two separate issues in Skeptic in 1995 and 1996. 
Hartung takes the position that in-group morality (a moral code for a specific group) 
exists so that religious groups can compete against other groups, even overcoming 
them through violence and subordination. The position of this present article seeks to 
show that Hartung’s premise falls short through examination of presuppositions, the 
central motif of redemption, and a high view of Scripture in light of its context. This 
article will address certain components from Hartung’s article to state a position that 
remains true to the biblical text. Instead of an in-group morality, this article promotes 
an all-inclusive group morality that is intended to extend beyond that group to others 
for the purpose of evangelism, not competition. 
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Introduction 

J ohn Hartung’s article, “Love Thy Neighbor: The Evolution of In-Group 
Morality,” is an interesting read. The title alone is intriguing making one 
believe at the outset that the quotation from Scripture in the title, “Love 
Thy Neighbor,” might possess the prospects of a true biblical treatise. Not far 
into the reading, however, it becomes clear that he is not pro-Bible nor pro- 
God for that matter (Hartung refers consistently to the God of Judaism and 
Christianity with the lowercase, “god”). To be fair, “in-group morality” as a 
premise is not necessarily wrong but appears to be limited in scope where the 
use of scriptural texts is misunderstood and misinterpreted. 

He bases his argument for in-group morality early on in an 
evolutionary theory which goes against Scripture. This becomes interesting in 
his article as he uses evolutionary concepts to understand the behavior of his 
two primary test groups—Jews and Christians—and seeks to tie those 
concepts into his use of Scripture. There can be no two more conflicting ideas 
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than modern-day evolutionary theory and Scripture (particularly the 
understanding of the origin of all things). The two go together like oil and 
water, they simply do not mix. So, to seek to understand the behavior of God’s 
people through the use of evolutionary concepts is an argument built upon a 
faulty foundation. A more biblical model is to discuss group morality in the 
sense of being all-inclusive. 

Presuppositions Matter 

Before addressing some of the specific points Hartung makes in his 
article, this writer believes it is imperative to begin with an understanding of 
one’s presuppositions. The word presupposition is defined as “a set of 
underlying assumptions ... a set of preconceived ideas .” 1 Klein, Blomberg, 
and Hubbard stated, “The aims and presuppositions of interpreters govern and 
even determine their interpretations .” 2 

While Hartung does not clearly state his presuppositions, they can be 
derived from his article. First, he is a proponent of evolution based upon the 
many evolutionary concepts he employs such as “kin selection,” “natural 
selection,” “inclusive fitness,” and “reciprocal altruism .” 3 Second, he does not 
hold to the divinity of God. As stated in the introduction, he refers to the God 
of the Bible in lowercase. He further belittles the triune nature of God which is 
an orthodox belief of Christianity. Hartung stated, “Indeed, for a religion that 
prides itself on its contradictions and imponderables—like a Holy Ghost who 
is indefinable by definition and simultaneously one and the same entity as the 
god of the Israelites and that god’s son .” 4 Third, Hartung does not hold to 
Jesus as the true Messiah when he wrote that Jesus “wanted to make Isaiah’s 
dream come true .” 5 Fourth, Hartung does not hold to the authoritative nature 
of Scripture as he equates the Bible with other ancient works: 

The Bible is a blueprint of in-group morality, complete with instructions 
for genocide, enslavement of out-groups, and world domination. But the 


1 Craig L. Blomberg, Robert L. Hubbard Jr., and William W. Klein. Introduction to 
Biblical Interpretation (Dallas, TX: Word Publishing, 1993), 87. 

1 Ibid. 

3 John Hartung. “Love Thy Neighbor: The Evolution of In-Group Morality,” 2, 7, 8. 
John Hartung’s article was originally published in Skeptic, vol. 3 no. 4, 1995: 86-89; and 
Skeptic, vol. 4, no. 1, 1996: 24-31. Quotations and information from his article will be cited in 
this paper from its running in ResearchGate, researchgate.net/publication/216842386 . 1-29. 

4 Ibid., 15. 

5 Hartung, “Love Thy Neighbor,” 17. 
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Bible is not evil by virtue of its objectives or even its glorification of 
murder, cruelty, and rape (Hartung, msi). Many ancient works do that— 
The Iliad, the Icelandic Sagas, the tales of the ancient Syrians and the 
inscriptions of the ancient Mayans, for example—but no one is selling the 
Iliad as a foundation for morality. 6 

Such presuppositions help the reader to understand these conclusions. 

The writer of this article wants to make clear his presuppositions so 
that the reader may also understand the conclusions of this paper’s position. 
First, this writer believes that the God mentioned in the Bible is the one true 
God. The prophet Isaiah states it quite clearly, “I am the LORD, and there is 
no other; Besides me there is no God.. ..That men may know from the rising to 
the setting of the sun that there is no one besides Me. I am the LORD, and 
there is no other” (Isa. 45:6-7). 7 This is the same God who is the Creator of all 
things as noted in Genesis 1, and who is sovereign governing the affairs of all 
mankind as noted in both the Old and New Testaments (Deut. 11:12; Acts 
17:24-26). 

Second, Scripture is inspired by God and is therefore infallible and 
inerrant, that is wholly without error in the original manuscripts. As defined 
by James Emery White, “Inspiration is the process by which this original 
revelation is recorded and communicated to God’s people through Holy 
Scripture.” 8 The Apostle Paul noted the authoritative nature and profitability 
of Scripture when he writes, “All Scripture is inspired by God and profitable 
for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for training in righteousness” (2 Tim. 
3:16). The word inspiration in the original Greek is a compound designation 
of two words meaning “God-breathed.” While Paul notes the fact of 
Scripture’s inspiration, the Apostle Peter explains the process of inspiration, 
“that no prophecy of Scripture is a matter of one’s own interpretation, for no 
prophecy was every made by an act of human will, but men moved by the 
Holy Spirit spoke from God” (2 Pet. 1:20-21). According to Cleon Rogers, Jr. 
and Cleon Rogers III, “The rabbinical teaching was that the Spirit of God 


6 Hartung, “Love Thy Neighbor,” 22. 

7 All Scripture quotations are taken from the New American Standard Bible (NASB) 
unless otherwise noted. 

8 James Emery White, “Inspiration and Authority of Scripture,” in Foundations for 
Biblical Interpretation: A Complete Library of Tools and Resources, ed. David S. Dockery, 
Kenneth A. Mathews, and Robert B. Sloan (Nashville, TN: Broadman, 1999), 19. 
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rested on and in the prophets and spoke through them, so that their words did 
not come from themselves but from the mouth of God.” 9 

Third, this writer holds that evolutionary theory and its concepts do 
not adequately explain the origins of the universe and behaviors of man. Scott 
M. Huse discussed the common belief that modem science proves evolution. 
He stated the following: 

The fatal flaw in this argument, however, is the fact that it is impossible to 
prove scientifically any theory> of origins. This is because the very essence 
of the scientific method is based on observation and experimentation, and 
it is impossible to make observations or conduct experiments on the origin 
of the universe. 10 

The Bible is what informs one of the origin of all things. As Richard M. 
Davidson explained, “There is no room in the biblical text for the drawn-out 
process of evolution (even so-called rapid evolution) to operate as a 
methodology to explain the origin of life during creation week.” 11 Angel M. 
Rodriguez echoed, “The event of creation found in Genesis 1:1, 2:4a is then 
told as a complete event, which does not complement a prework in a far past 
(gap theory) nor is it to be complemented in a postwork of the future 
(evolution).” 12 Thus, to understand God and His people, one cannot look to 
evolutionary concepts as a basis for understanding group function or morality. 

Fourth, this writer believes that Jesus is the Messiah (the Son of God) 
sent from the Father to establish His Kingdom, redeem mankind, and establish 
His church (or as Hartung referred to them, the “in-group”). The Messianic 
concept is crucial for understanding the central motif of Scripture, which will 
be explained in the next section. 


9 Cleon L. Rogers Jr. and Cleon L. Rogers III, The New Linguistic and Exegetical Key 
to the Greek New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1998), 506. 

10 Scott M. Huse, The Collapse of Evolution (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 
1983), 1; emphasis added. 

11 Richard M. Davidson, “The Genesis Account of Origins,” in The Genesis Creation 
Account and Its Reverberations in the Old Testament, ed. Gerald A. Klingbeil (Berrien Springs, 
MI: Andrews University Press, 2015), 111. 

12 Angel M. Rodriguez, "Biblical Creationism and Ancient Near Eastern Evolutionary 
Ideas,” in The Genesis Creation Account and Its Reverberations in the Old Testament (Berrien 
Spring, MI: Andrews University Press, 2015), 335. 
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The Central Motif of Scripture 

In this section of the position paper, the author desires to demonstrate 
his understanding of the central motif of Scripture. Basically stated, the central 
motif revolves around the theme of redemption. The purpose for this section is 
to show the running context of Scripture. It is the estimation of this writer that 
Hartung greatly misrepresents this motif, thus skewing his presentation of 
what he labels “in-group morality.” This central motif will be noted making 
observations from both the Old and New Testaments. 13 This discussion of 
motif is intended to demonstrate that there is great continuity in Scripture. 

Redemption in the Old Testament 

The Bible opens in the Old Testament with the account of Creation 
(Gen. 1). The crowning work of God’s Creation was when He made man, 
Adam, and placed him in the Garden of Eden along with his newly created 
wife, Eve (Gen. 2). Adam and Eve disobeyed God’s direct command (Gen. 
2:17) not to eat from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. When Satan 
tempted them to eat from it and they partook, they immediately felt shame, 
thus God judged them for their sin and dispelled them from the Garden (Gen. 
3:14-24). Even though they fell in the Garden, God offered them a glimmer of 
hope. God spoke to the serpent, “And I will put enmity between you and the 
woman, and between your seed and her seed; He will bruise you on the head, 
and you shall bruise him on the heel” (Gen. 3:15). 

This reference to the woman’s seed, which is singular, is often 
understood by scholars as the protevangelium, which refers to the first 
reference of the gospel, thus the beginning of the story of redemption. 14 John 
Phillips mentioned in his discussion of Genesis 3:15, “It was a prophecy that 
embraced both comings of Christ. The second coming of Christ, to crush the 
serpent’s head, was mentioned first, for the triumph outshines the tragedy; the 
bruising of Christ’s heel was mentioned next, for only by means of the cross 
could the ultimate victory come.” 15 


13 The discussion of this motif is not meant to be exhaustive, but more of an overview 
to get the sense of the motif. 

14 Kenneth A. Mathews, “Genesis 1-11:26,” in The New American Commentary, ed. 
E. Ray Clendenen (Nashville, TN: Broadman & Holman Publishers, 1996), 247. 

15 John Phillips, Exploring Genesis: An Expository Commentary (Neptune, NJ: 
Loizeaux Brothers, 1980), 61. 
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God commanded Adam and Eve to be fruitful and multiply (Gen. 
1:28). Two sons were bom to them, Cain and Abel. Cain slew his brother over 
jealousy because God accepted Abel’s offering, but not Cain’s (Gen. 4:5, 8). 
God blessed Eve with another son, and they named him Seth. The Bible states 
that it was through Seth and his descendants that men began to call upon the 
name of the Lord (Gen. 4:26). Ma nk ind eventually becomes corrupt upon the 
earth and God judges them through a worldwide flood (Gen. 6-9). However, 
the Bible says that a man by the name of Noah found grace or favor in the 
eyes of the Lord because he was a righteous man (Gen. 6:8-9). 16 

As the story of redemption moves forward, God calls Abraham to 
leave his father’s house and go to a place that God would show him. God 
makes a covenant with Abraham and one of the promises of the covenant to 
Abraham states, “And in you all the families of the earth will be blessed” 
(Gen. 12:3). Hartung limits the word bless as “kneel,” speaking of it in terms 
of conquering other groups or brining them into subordination. 17 While this is 
a legitimate meaning of the word, the specific usage of the word in the context 
of Genesis 12 has more to do with God blessing men. 18 This covenant would 
be restated to the other great patriarchs descended from Abraham—Isaac 
(Gen. 26:24), Jacob 19 (Gen. 35:9-12), and Joseph (Gen. 50:24). One of the 
sons of Israel was Judah, and part of Israel’s prophecy concerning his son was 
that “The scepter shall not depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s staff from 
between his feet, until Shiloh comes, and to him shall be the obedience of the 
peoples” (Gen. 49:10). This is a reference to the coming of the Messiah. 

Israel would become slaves of Egypt for 400 years until God released 
them through his servant Moses (Ex. 1-14). When God delivered his people 
from the mighty Pharaoh, He instituted the Passover which was to be observed 
as an annual feast by Israel (Ex. 12:42-51). The Passover commemorated 
God’s redemption of Israel from slavery and was instituted in conjunction 
with the plague of death God brought upon the Egyptians. As long as the 
blood of a lamb was applied to the doorposts of one’s house, the death angel 
would pass over that house and no death would come to the firstborn in that 


16 It is important to note that Noah was a direct descendant of Seth and that both Seth 
and Noah are some of the names mentioned in Christ’s genealogy as recorded in Luke 3:36-38. 
This helps to demonstrate a direct link between the coming of Christ as the promised seed. 

17 Hartung, “Love Thy Neighbor,” 17. 

18 Francis Brown, S. R. Driver, and Charles A. Briggs, The Brown-Driver-Briggs 
Hebrew and English Lexicon (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 2000), 138. 

19 Jacob’s name would be changed to Israel. The twelve sons to him would become 
the 12 tribes of Israel (Gen. 35:10). 
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household (Ex. 12:12-13). 20 After God delivered His people, He gave Moses 
His laws and statutes for the people to observe (the remainder of the 
Pentateuch, Exodus-Deuteronomy, details the law). Part of the Abrahamic 
covenant was the promise of land for Abraham’s descendants (Gen. 12:1). The 
book of Joshua recounts Israel’s conquering the land of Canaan. Hartung, in 
his abstract, stated that Israel (the in-group) was in competition with other 
groups. 21 Actually, their conquering of the land was a fulfillment of God’s 
promise to Abraham and the other patriarchs. 

For a time, Israel would be ruled by a series of judges before the time 
of the kings. The judge and monarchial periods are noted in Scripture with the 
books of Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, and 1 and 2 Chronicles. 
Early on during the time of the kings, the nation of Israel would be divided 
into two nations under the reigns of Rehoboam (Judah) and Jeroboam (Israel) 
(1 Kings 12:16-20). The greatest King of Israel before the split was King 
David. He was the second King of Israel. David was promised by God that 
there would be no end to his kingdom (2 Samuel 7:12-13). 

No earthly kingdom has ever lasted forever! How could God offer this 
extraordinary prophecy to David? The fulfillment of this promise would be 
fulfilled through the coming of Jesus who is a descendant of David (Matt. 
1:1). Jesus, in His second coming, will come as a conquering King (Rev. 
19:11-16). David prophecies about the coming King Jesus in some of his 
Psalms. Ten of the Psalms (eight which are attributed to David) contain 
messianic prophecies of which about twelve passages from them are quoted in 
the New Testament; ten have specific fulfillment in Jesus. 22 Hartung, in a 
cavalier way, belittles Messianic prophecies in the Psalms and other prophetic 
works by referring to “Christian and Jewish exegetical spindoctors” 23 and 
calling these prophecies the “ultimate in-group fantasy.” 24 

Both Israel and Judah would go through several ups-and-downs as 
independent nations. God sent several prophets to warn the people of 


20 The Passover stands as a beautiful type of what Jesus, the Lamb of God, would 
accomplish for mankind during a Passover feast in Jerusalem many years later in the first part 
of the first century. Jesus would shed His blood for the forgiveness of mankind’s sins, thus 
fulfilling how through Abraham, all the world would be blessed by God. 

21 Hartung, “Love Thy Neighbor,” 1. 

22 Craig Marlowe, “Messianic Prophecies Fulfilled in the Gospel,” in Harmony of the 
Gospels by Stephen L. Cox and Kendell H. Easley (Nashville. TN: Holman, 2007), 342. The 
ten Psalmic passages attributed to Jesus include 8:2; 22:18; 34:20b; 35:19 (and/or 69:4); 41:9; 
69:9; 78:2; 110:1; 118:22-23; and 118:25-26. 

23 Hartung, “Love Thy Neighbor,” 14. 

24 Ibid. 
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judgment to come. 25 Through their refusal to repent and return to the Lord, 
God did judge the northern Kingdom Israel through an Assyrian invasion in 
722 BC, and the southern Kingdom Judah through the Babylonian captivity in 
586 BC. Hartung has an issue with what he calls “Genocide” 26 in his article as 
he refers to Israel conquering and at times obliterating people (this shall be 
addressed in the next section of this position paper). But it should be noted, 
that God at times judged his own people through the invasion of other nations. 

Redemption in the New Testament 

As the story of redemption moved forward into the New Testament, it 
should be noted that Jesus the Messiah came at just the right moment in 
history according to the apostle Paul, “But when the fullness of the time came, 
God sent forth His Son, bom of a woman, bom under the Law, so that He 
might redeem those who were under the Law, that we might receive the 
adoption as sons” (Gal. 4:4-5). 27 The fullness of the time came when God set 
the stage for the coming of the Messiah through a series of political 
movements during the time between the two testaments known as the “four 
hundred silent years.” 28 At the close of the Old Testament, Persia was the 
dominant world power. However, Greece would soon take over at the helm of 
Alexander the Great, and then toward the close of the BC era, the Romans 
would be the dominant power. By the time of the first century AD, Rome was 
a dominant empire. The prophet Daniel prophesied the coming of these 
kingdoms in Daniel 7:1 -8; 8:15-21. 

So, the stage was set and ready for the entrance of the promised 
Messiah, the Son of God. It has already been mentioned about the genealogies 
of Jesus. His genealogy can be found in two places in the New Testament: 
Matthew 1:1—17 and Luke 3:23-38. Matthew takes the reader from Abraham 
to Jesus. Luke’s genealogy is more inclusive taking the reader from the time 
of Jesus to Adam. In Luke’s birth narrative, when Jesus is presented at the 
temple at eight days old, Simeon said of Jesus, “For my eyes have seen Your 


25 These include the major prophets, Isaiah-Daniel; and the minor prophets, Hosea- 

Malachi. 

26 Hartung, “Love Thy Neighbor,” 9. 

27 It should be noted that the book of Galatians was written to a primarily Gentile 
church. The Jews considered Gentiles as part of their out-group, but God through His wisdom 
included them as part of the in-group. 

28 Charles F. Pfeiffer, Between the Testaments (Bowling Green, KY: Guardian of 
Truth Foundation, 1959), preface. 
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salvation, which You have prepared in the presence of all peoples, a light of 
revelation to the Gentiles, and the glory of your people Israel” (Luke 
2:30-32). Simeon quotes from Isaiah 49:6, which shows the coming of Jesus 
as the fulfillment as the light unto the nations, again a motif that Hartung 
refers to as a “fantasy.” 

Jesus would grow up primarily in obscurity in the town of Nazareth 
(Matt. 2:23). At about the age of 30, he would begin a three-year ministry 
which would involve both teaching and miracles. The Bible says that Jesus 
came unto his own (i.e., the in-group), but his own did not receive him (John 
1:11). Jesus did, however, surround himself with 12 men whom he trained 
over his three-year ministry to engage in ministry themselves when the time 
was right. Jesus was ultimately crucified, buried, and resurrected three days 
later. Before ascending back to the Father, Jesus commanded the Twelve to 
“make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I 
commanded you; and lo, I am with you always, even to the end of the age” 
(Matt. 28:19-20). Did you catch that? Jesus intended them to make disciples 
of all nations. The all-inclusive group are all those who believe in the Lord 
Jesus, not just Jews, but all nations. Also, right at the moment of ascending to 
the Father, Jesus told His followers, “but you will receive power when the 
Holy Spirit has come upon you; and you shall be My witnesses both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and even to the remotest part of the 
earth” (Acts 1:8). Jews, who were not fond of the Samaritans or Gentiles, 
would witness to them about the Kingdom of God. The in-group was soon to 
become an all-inclusive group. 

The book of Acts foretells the history of the early church led by the 
faithful disciples, now apostles of Jesus. They faithfully preached the message 
of the Kingdom to both Jews (Acts 2), Samaritans (Acts 8), and Gentiles (Acts 
10). It was the apostle Paul who was specifically commissioned by the Lord to 
take the message of redemption to the Gentiles. Hartung states in his article 
that Paul “pronounced himself to be his Messiah’s apostle to the gentiles.” 29 
This is not accurate, for Jesus is the one who pronounced this mission upon 
Paul. Ananias received a vision from the Lord about Paul, “Go, for he is a 
chosen instrument of Mine, to bear My name before the Gentiles and kings 
and the sons of Israel” (Acts 9:15). Later, when Paul was defending himself 
before the Jews, he recounted his testimony when he encountered the Lord on 
the road to Damascus. The Lord told him, “Go! For I will send you far away 


29 Hartung, “Love Thy Neighbor,” 18. 
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to the Gentiles” (Acts 22:21). Even later, when Paul gave his defense before 
King Agrippa, he recounted how Jesus commissioned him to go to the 
Gentiles “to open their eyes so that they may turn from darkness to light and 
from the dominion of Satan to God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins 
and an inheritance among those who have been sanctified by faith in Me” 
(Acts 26:18). The story of redemption runs deep throughout Scripture! 

The apostles such as Paul, Peter, and John would write epistles 
addressing the redemption of ma nk ind. These epistles contain doctrinal 
teaching and the types of behavior expected of those in the all-inclusive group. 
Even James, a brother of Jesus would write an epistle highlighting the need 
for good works to demonstrate one’s genuine faith (James 2:14-26). And 
Jude, another brother of Jesus encouraged the all-inclusive group to contend 
for the faith (Jude 3). 

The last book of the Bible, Revelation, written by the apostle John 
closes the canon of Scripture. This book reminds the believer and the world 
about the Lord’s return. In this book, the all-inclusive nature of God’s 
Kingdom is mentioned as there will be people “from every nation and all 
tribes and people and tongues, standing before the throne and before the 
Lamb” (Revelation 7:9). 10 Right before this passage, Hartung makes reference 
to the 144,000 mentioned in Revelation 7:4 as a “small subset of original in¬ 
group members.” 31 This, however, is a number that is not meant to be taken 
literally. The 144,000 likely represent the full number of God’s elect, that is, 
the full number of believers who have ever believed throughout the history of 
the world. 32 Particularly, Revelation 5:9-10 shows that Christ’s redemption 
was meant for all people, “And they sang a new song, saying, ‘Worthy are 
You to take the book and to break its seals; for You were slain, and purchased 
for God with Your blood men from every tribe and tongue and people and 
nation. You have made them to be a kingdom and priests to our God; and they 
will reign upon the earth.’” 


Context is King 

When dealing with any piece of literature, including Scripture, an 
understanding of the context is important. Part of the context with Scripture is 


30 Other passages in Revelation that emphasize the all-inclusive nature of God’s 
Kingdom include 5:9 and 14:6. 

31 Hartung, “Love Thy Neighbor,” 19. 

32 For a fuller discussion of the 144,000, see Kendell H. Easley, Revelation in Holman 
New Testament Commentary, ed. Max Anders (Nashville, TN: Holman, 1998), 124-131. 
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being aware of the central motif in Scripture, which was handled in the 
previous section. Keeping things in context is important. This writer had a 
professor, Dr. Kendell Easley, who would always say, “Context is King!” 
Context can be as simple as the immediate context surrounding verses in a 
biblical text or the larger context of an entire book of Scripture. Hartung 
mentioned in his abstract, “Contemporary efforts to present Judeo-Christian 
in-group morality as universal morality defy the plain meaning of the texts 
[emphasis mine] upon which Judaism and Christianity are based.” 33 Indeed 
there is a plain meaning in Scripture, but one must keep in mind the context in 
which anything is written. Any text without a context is merely a pretext. This 
writer wishes to point out some instances where context may not have been as 
“king” for Hartung. 

Hartung noted Leviticus 19:18 as the primary premise on which 
“Love Thy Neighbor” is built. The verse in question reads, “You shall not take 
vengeance, nor bear any grudge against the sons of your people, but you shall 
love your neighbor as yourself; I am the LORD.” Clearly, there is an emphasis 
on “the sons of your people,” as Hartung pointed out. 34 But, this is not to the 
exclusion of others. In the same chapter, Leviticus 19:10, the Bible reads, 
“Nor shall you glean your vineyard, nor shall you gather the fallen fruit of 
your vineyard; you shall leave them for the needy and for the stranger. I am 
the LORD your God.” The stranger in this verse would refer to the out-group 
member, and yet God is instructing Israel to leave food that could be gathered 
by them. That certainly seems like a loving act. There are two verses that 
follow Leviticus 19:18 that are even clearer that Israel was to love those not in 
their group. Leviticus 19:33-34 reads, “When a stranger resides with you in 
your land, you shall not do him wrong. The stranger who resides with you 
shall be to you as the native among you, and you shall love him as yourself, 
for you were aliens in the land of Egypt; I am the LORD your God.” Clearly, 
in context, God wanted Israel to love all people, not just the in-group. 

When God called upon Israel to destroy the pagan nations that 
occupied the promised land (the land promised to Abraham’s descendants), 
this was not for the purpose merely of Genocide as Hartung purports, but there 
were other factors involved. Hartung mentioned Deuteronomy 20:10-18 as an 
example. One, this was God’s judgment upon these nations that did 
abominable practices. Two, God did not want His people to engage in those 
practices as mentioned in Deuteronomy 20:18. What God called upon them to 


33 Hartung, “Love Thy Neighbor,” 1. 

34 Ibid., 3. 
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do at various times was not to annihilate people for the sake of merely doing it 
that they might “compete” with the surrounding nations, but so that God might 
protect His people and keep them holy as He is holy. 

Hartung mentioned an episode in the New Testament where Jesus 
healed a Canaanite woman’s daughter in Matthew 15:21-28. The woman’s 
daughter was not healed until she begged from Jesus and compared herself to 
a dog receiving crumbs from the master’s table. Hartung stated, “The 
assumptions that lie behind the miracle are revealing. They suggest that native 
inhabitants were tolerated if they perceived themselves as dogs compared to 
in-group members.” 35 Jesus healed her daughter based upon faith (Matt. 
15:28), not because she thought of herself as a dog. This miracle story ties in 
beautifully with the central motif of Scripture, the redemption Jesus came to 
offer. Jesus’ purpose of saying to her, “It is not good to take the children’s 
bread and throw it to the dogs” (Matt. 15:26), was not to shame her, but to 
draw out her faith. John A. Broadus agreed when he wrote, “Jesus puts before 
her the same idea he has just stated to the disciples, that the Messianic benefits 
were designed for the Jews, and purposely employs harsh expressions which 
will develop her faith and humility.” 36 

The All-Inclusive Command to Love 

As previously mentioned, Leviticus 19:34 told Israel that they were to 
love even the stranger in their land. Jesus taught a similar concept in His great 
Sermon on the Mount. Jesus says in Matthew 5:43-48: 

You have heard that it was said, “AN EYE FOR AN EYE, AND A 
TOOTH FOR A TOOTH.” But 1 say to you, love your enemies and pray 
for those who persecute you, so that you may be sons of your Father who 
is in heaven; for He causes His sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sends rain on the righteous and the unrighteous. For if you love those who 
love you, what reward to you have? Do not even the tax collectors do the 
same? If you greet only your brother, what more are you doing than 
others ? Do not even the Gentiles do the same? Therefore you are to be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect. 


35 Hartung, “Love Thy Neighbor,” 15. 

36 John A. Broadus, “Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew,” in An American 
Commentary on the New Testament, ed. Alvah Hovey (Philadelphia, PA: The American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1886), 342. 
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Jesus gives two commands in vs. 44 not only to love one’s enemies, but to 
pray for them. The resulting effect is confirmation that one is truly a son of the 
Father. This kind of love and prayer exemplifies just how the Father treats all 
with general goodness through the provision of sunshine and rain. If people 
only love those who love them or only greet their brother, they are not 
exemplifying true Fatherly love. One of the main points of the Sermon on the 
Mount is to make sure that one’s righteousness surpasses that of the scribes 
and Pharisees (5:20). In-group morality is not enough, there must be a love 
that reaches to the end of the earth. 

The United States is facing a love crisis in the year 2020 in the 
aftermath of George Floyd’s death at the hand of some Minneapolis police 
officers. The country needs the kind of love that is not contained in one group 
but reaches out extensively. Jew cannot just love Jew, Christian cannot just 
love Christian, white cannot just love white, and black cannot just love black. 
True love comes from God (1 John 4:7-8), and there is no greater expression 
of love than when Jesus laid down His life so that mankind might find 
forgiveness of sin through repentance of sin and faith in the Lord Jesus. Then, 
and only then, can man truly learn to love his neighbor as himself. 

Conclusion 

Where one starts in his understanding often determines where one will 
end. Hartung began with certain presuppositions about God, the origin of 
things, and Scripture, and thus ended where his assumptions carried him. To 
be fair to Hartung, however, this writer also began with certain 
presuppositions, which also impacted his ending point. To truly understand 
the primary groups that Hartung discusses (Jews and Christians), one must 
focus upon the main primary source material, which is Scripture itself. While 
rabbinical writings (which Hartung heavily depends on in his argumentation 
for in-group morality) or commentaries on Scripture can be informative and 
helpful, one must allow the fuller context of Scripture to dictate the meaning 
of any specific verse or passage. In-group morality is a legitimate concept as 
people within a group, especially those who have covenanted together, should 
possess a certain moral obligation to one another. 

This type of in-group morality exists in the typical family unit, but 
only if that family unit is not broken. This type of brokenness happened at 
times with Israel when a split occurred after the reign of Solomon. One must 
keep in mind, however, that God had a plan for both Israel and the church. 
God planned to bring about the redemption of mankind by sending the 
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Messiah (Jesus) into the world. The church now proclaims this message of 
redemption to the world. God’s people need to love one another so they might 
cooperate together in God’s redemptive plan to bring about an all-inclusive 
group “from every tribe and tongue and people and nation” (Rev. 5:9). 
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